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without a change of man's heart and mind, be ruined at the last. 
Wesley knew and felt that a man's social salvation, as well as his 
spiritual, depended on an internal and moral reformation. Wil- 
berforce, though he believed that also, yet hoped to raise the negro 
by a mere change of his economic condition, and, had he lived, 
would have been the first to realize how utterly useless is an alter- 
ation of outward circumstances without a corresponding elevation 
of inward aims and ideals. In our own century the factory re- 
formers have accentuated the outward element of reform, Carlyle, 
Kingsley, and Ruskin the inward and spiritual. Both are neces- 
sary, perhaps [perhaps !], yet of the two, it is the inward and spir- 
itual alone [?] that will bring us social salvation. In the social and 
industrial life, as well as in any other, a man must in very truth be 
born again," etc. The book has an index and some good lists of 
authorities. It is not a powerful work, but it will be useful to those 
for whom it is specially designed. J. S. Mackenzie. 

Four Lectures on Henrik Ibsen, dealing chiefly with his 
Metrical Works. By Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A., author of 
" Dante : Six Sermons," " The Alphabet of Economic Science," 
etc. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square, 
1892. 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. By G. Bernard Shaw. London : 
Walter Scott, 24 Warwick Lane, 1891. 

Mr. Wicksteed's book consists of four lectures, delivered origi- 
nally in London. 

The first lecture gives an interesting account of the earlier and 
less well known "Poems" of Ibsen. The extracts are well chosen, 
interesting, and characteristic, and establish the claim made by 
Mr. Wicksteed's opening sentence, " Ibsen is a poet. " The lecture 
contains, also, a short but very clear statement of Mr. Wicksteed's 
point of view as critic of Ibsen. "Ibsen is the poet of doubt: 
and his doubting is so strong and true that, when we have 
dealt with the questions he asks us, we shall have dealt with life. 
.... What is the dead matter we are carrying with us ? Is it the 
inheritance from our ancestors ? Is it our commercial system ? Is 
it our marriage laws? Is it our confirmed habit of lying? Is it 
the foolish and narrow way in which we speak the truth when we 
give it a turn ? Is it our untamed elemental passions not yet 
humanized ? Is it our traditional and conventional pretences? Is 
it our religion ? If any man is afraid of these questions, let him 
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give Ibsen a wide berth. If any man dares to ask them without 
reserve, let him welcome the terrible 'poet of doubt,' and listen to 
his questionings without demanding that he shall answer as well as 
ask them." 

Lectures II. and III. are interesting analyses of "Brand" and 
"Peer Gynt." 

Lecture IV. opens with a short account of the Emperor and 
Galilsean. " Here, if anywhere, Ibsen sets forth his formal creed. 
... A man may seek relief from the present by transporting him- 
self into the past, but he cannot bring back the past into the 
present and make it live again. . . . Thus decisively is the re- 
actionary solution of social and religious problems rejected." 

The "question of questions" for Ibsen, Mr. Wicksteed finds to 
be, " How shall the self-abnegation demanded by society be com- 
bined with the self-realization that is the legitimate demand of the 
individual, and the salt of society itself? How shall social life and 
duty be made the support and the expression, instead of the charnel- 
house, of the free individual life?" 

Ibsen's interest in marriage is due, Mr. Wicksteed thinks, to its 
typical significance in this respect. Here, as elsewhere, Ibsen's 
"forte is asking questions, not answering them." 

The charge of immorality is well met. " Inasmuch as his works 
have a terribly solvent power, they may indeed tend to reduce a 
man to a condition of ethical agnosticism, with all its attendant 
dangers ; but this may be said of all who challenge accepted ideas, 
and Ibsen is singularly free from the sin of representing a tinsel 
nobility as genuine, or failing to appreciate the true one of humanity 
wherever it is found. . . . Who, in our day, has brought home 
with greater force the significance to others of what we do, and 
what we think, and what we are, than Ibsen ? Or who has made 
us feel the responsibility sitting closer to us for frivolity in reject- 
ing, or hypocrisy in accepting, the current code and creeds of 
society?" 

Mr. Wicksteed is throughout sympathetic to the modern per- 
plexities and questionings which form the subject-matter of Ibsen's 
works. He neither finds answers in Ibsen nor suggests them him- 
self. 

Mr. Shaw gives us very little of Ibsen and a great deal of him- 
self. He thinks the "quintessence of Ibsenism" is that " there is 
no formula." He, nevertheless, by no means thinks Ibsen merely 
a poet of doubt. He finds a " perfectly definite thesis." " What 
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Ibsen insists on is that there is no golden rule, — that conduct must 
justify itself by its effect upon happiness, and not by its conformity 
to any rule or ideal. And since happiness consists in the fulfil- 
ment of the will, which is constantly growing and cannot be ful- 
filled to-day under the conditions which secured its fulfilment 
yesterday, he claims afresh the old Protestant right of private 
judgment in questions of conduct as against all institutions. " This 
is really a summary of Mr. Shaw's own view, which he elaborates 
through eighty-five of the one hundred and sixty-one pages which 
form his book. For the remaining seventy-six pages he analyzes 
Ibsen's plays, with the object of showing that they are meant to 
illustrate this (Mr. Shaw's) principle. 

Mr. Shaw is an individualist in philosophy, an anarchist in 
morals. The ultimate irreducible reality is the individual " will to 
live." This "will" must be regarded as "distinct from the 
reasoning machinery." "Only the other day our highest boast 
was that we were reasonable beings. To-day we laugh at that 
conceit, and see ourselves as wilful creatures." The "will" is 
therefore equal to "impulse," and impulse is its own sufficient 
justification. (Why any justification is necessary to beings who are 
not "reasonable" is not apparent.) But, "The impulse towards 
greater freedom" is the "sufficient ground for the repudiation of 
any customary duty, however sacred, that conflicts with it. ' ' Should 
I approach Mr. Shaw, and say, "My impulse to kill you is the 
sufficient ground of my repudiation of any customary duty, how- 
ever sacred, that conflicts with it," will Mr. Shaw accept his dis- 
ciple, and further the practical application of his maxim ? If not, 
why not? "Conduct must justify itself by its effect upon happi- 
ness." " Happiness consists in fulfilment of the will." It is my 
will — i.e., impulse — to kill Mr. Shaw. He may remind me that 
his happiness might not be equally secured by my deed. Then I 
must remind him that he has taught me that I owe no duty to any 
other, save only to myself, and I cannot see how Mr. Shaw, on his 
own principle, can deny me my happiness. 

Mr. Shaw has courage and insight, but his thought is chaotic, 
and his book offends by its author's worse than school-boy-like 
love of shocking the proprieties, and by its cheap smartness, got by 
using familiar terms in an unusual way. Mr. Shaw cannot produce 
a new vocabulary, and he pays for his piquancy by self-contradiction. 

The book is, however, interesting as typical of our chaotic time. 
Mr. Shaw tells us he has banished from his system " God, reason, 
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and duty." That is, it has no unity, does not distinguish between 
right and wrong, and is irrational. This is quite true. Prophets 
are seldom so frank. 

Two fine instances of moral insight may be mentioned. One is 
the recognition of the " higher love" developed in Rebecca West, in 
" Rosmershohn. ' ' The other is the treatment of the story of Solveig, 
in "Peer Gynt." Mr. Wicksteed's treatment of this latter is an 
interesting contrast to Mr. Shaw's. Mr. Wicksteed tells of the 
meeting of Solveig and Peer as follows: "At this moment Peer 
Gynt's good angel appears upon the scene. . . . Begotten of 
God, in her virgin bosom at that first interview is an ideal Peer 
Gynt, such as God would have him be. This child of her own 
pure heart will grow till it becomes her very life, and, however 
sorely tried, she will never desert it or cease to believe that it 
exists. Peer Gynt may ruin and annihilate his actual self; his 
ideal is beyond even his own reach, safe in God's keeping and in 
hers. She at least knows what God meant when he made Peer 
Gynt." "The play culminates in the doctrine that the only re- 
deeming power on earth or in heaven is the power of love." 

Mr. Shaw tells of the final scene — the home-coming and death of 
Peer Gynt — as follows : " At last he finds a deserted sweetheart of 
his youth still waiting for him, and still believing in him. In the 
imagination of this old woman he finds the ideal Peer Gynt ; 
whilst in himself — the loafer, the braggart, the confederate of sham 
magicians, the Charlestown speculator, the false prophet, the 
dancing girls' dupe, the bedlam emperor, the selfish thruster of the 
drowning man into the waves — there is nothing heroic, — nothing 
but commonplace, self-seeking and shirking cowardice and sen- 
suality, veiled only by the romantic fancies of the born liar. 
With this crowningly unreal realization he is left to face the button- 
moulder as best he can." These points of view are diametrically 
opposed. Which is true? Which is Ibsen's? Ibsen's is not quite 
simple. The figure of. Solveig has at all times beauty. But she 
spends her whole life, from the time she loves Peer Gynt, in the 
depths of a forest, far removed from human life and its activities. 
Surely this feeling that broods and feeds upon itself is not meant 
by Ibsen as the love " that redeems the world." This is not the 
tenderness that led Cordelia to the side of Lear, Romela to the 
children of Tito. Does not Mr. Shaw, in this, see more clearly 
than Mr. Wicksteed the things that are " true" and " lovely" ? 

M. S. Gilliland. 



